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The Bryde Study: Achievement, educational adjustment, and alienation among the 
Teton Sioux* 


1. Introduction and specific aims 


Low achievement and evidence of serious maladaptive behavior are character- 
istic of many North American tribal groups. Such signs of deviation from the 
ainstream of American life are particularly clearly seen among the Teton Dakota 
Sioux. Failure to achieve an adequate education, demonstrated by extremely 

nigh drop-out rates, initially low and decreasing intellectual performance with 
inereasing grade level, alcoholism, crime and delinquency are common observa- 
ions (Artichoker, 1958; Coombs,Kron, Collister and Anderson, 1958; U.S. Depart- 
ent of Agriculture, 1963; Hoyt, 1962; Fey and McNickle, 1959; Havighurst, 1957; 
Havighurst and Newgarton, 1955; MacGregor, 1946; Simpson and Unger, 1957; 

Spilka and Bryde, 1964; Thompson, 1963). 


The intended research proposes to determine: 


a. the extent to which educational failure and signs of reducing achievement 
with increasing age and grade level are a function of a growing 
alienation from the cultural norms of the dominant culture; 


b. the degree of relationship between traditional childrearing practices 
and the development of this alienation. 


. Rationale 
A. In general 


The psychosocial concept of alienation is related to Durkheim's theory of 
nomie. The latter refers to a state of cultural disorganization and deregula- 
ion in which the individual is unable to refer his behavior and that of his 
ellows to any stable set of standards. A state of normlessness is thus said. 
o exist (Durkheim, 1969; Nettler, 1957; Yinger, 1964). The individual in such 
state is said to respond by developing the psychological state of alienation. 
urkheim stressed the fact that an individual would feel afloat in a normless 
ituation, while Marx emphasized the development of self-estrangement, the 


tandards to define right and wrong and social isolation, an asocial detachment 


ailure to develop a real sense of personal identity in such circumstances (Marx, = 
960). Dean(1961) focussed on three aspects of the concept: powerlessness, or q 
feeling of helplessness and futility; normlessness, or a lack of rules and ss 
NY 


m This paper, edited by J. Couture, presents exclusively the rationale, hypotheses 
1 and findings of Rev. J. Bryde S.J., Ph. d (Denver), Holy Rosary School, Pine 
Ridge, S. Dakota. 
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from others. Seeman (1959) drawing on Rotter (1954) and Fromm (1955), included 
"neaninglessness" and “self-estrangement" in his definition of alienation. Using 
a social learning approach, Seeman defined meaninglessness in terms of a low 
expectancy that one could predict the futuro, while self-cstrangemont is dofined 
as referring to the idea that one does not control himself, but somehow finds 
his behavior directed toward alien ends. An operational approach was used by 
Elmore (1964). Using factor-analytic methodology in his study of psychological 
anomie, he isolated some five factors. In addition to those determined by Dean 
and Scoman, Elmore found the item-complexes of valuelessness, hopslessness, and 
closemindsdness, The central feature of valuslossness is perceived value-con» 
tradiction in the environment and a feeling that what authority says is basic- 
ally untrustworthy. Hopelessness,; like elements in normlessness and meaning 
lessness, seems to stress a lack of order but focusses this in perceptions of 

a dismal, purpeselese future. Closemindedness might eg MGs one pattern of 
“Yast efforts" to escapa the alienated state by narrowing one's field of vision, 
end responding with ea vague diffuse hostility and rigid conformity to what few 
and/or artificial values may exist. 


It is hypothesized that the Siow: culture and society which once provided 
norms for its members is currently anomic for all practical purposes, and as 
a result the majority of the Sioux are tending to reveal response patterns ine 
dicative of alienation and its components. In other words, it would seem rea- 
sonable to view tho Sioux as actually caught between two cultures, and as lit- 
erally being outside of: and between, both, It is thus hypothesized that the 
jnudividual Sioux is a truly alienated person and thet this psychological state 
is both a product of and a contributor to his continuing failure to better his 
circumstances aud situation. This psychological state is suggested as the 
peneral psychosocial condition out of which develop the high rates for crime, 
delinquency, alcoholism, mental disturbance, truancy, school dropouts, and low 
and reducing educational achievement found among Indians (Hoyt, 1962).: 


The Indian child exposed to a traditional American education has a like 
lihood of identifying with the ahclevement oriented values of the dominant cule 
ture, but in a majority of cases fails to do so. It is believed that the prime 
reason for such lack of adaptation among the young is the nature of the child» 
rearing practices employed by the Sioux parents, The extremely indulgent wder- 
protective pattern of child-rearing utilized is completely contrary to that ap- 
proved by white parents. The child is given every opportunity to develop inde-= 
pandence by being permitted to exnlore the world without the interference of 
parents. The role of elders ig simply to cater to the child in every way pos~ 
sible, Disicipline in terms of parental authority is totelly abgent, and it 
is fui% that the child will acquire all necessary knowledge through his exper~. 
4ences with his environnent. Of utmost importance in social life is the desire 
that the child learn to be able to trust and be affectionate towards his ele 
ders, thus evory effort is made to place adults in a supportive and warm rela~ 
tionship to children. The few controls exercised, which may or may not be 
adopted by the children, are based on warning and shame, rather than authorita- 
rian direction and guilt training, which is so representative of white culture 
(Erikson, 19633 Hasserick, 1964; MacGrogor, 1946). As hag been demonstrated, 
members of "shame" cultures reveal "weaker consciences", in whiteeAmerican terms, 
than do those who are producty of "guilt" cultures (Benedict, 1946; Grinder 
and ‘MeMichael, 19633 Mead, 1961). The Sioux are a typically "shame" culture 
(Eriskon, 1963; Mead, 1961). ie 
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‘the achools which the Stow Indien childron attend azo vary. much purveyors 
of the traditional Amevican culture,. Tholy perse ge gchool adr ulotration, 
facilities, textbooks, ete. all pay aud edvocate the adoption of AnerLe «| 
can middle class values (Wax, et al. 1964). Not tha muni values,-4n then-* 


-eslives, ere to de regarded es undesivablo, but thoy ers in ratter..of: fact, 


opposed to those to which rest Indian catddnen have boon exposed: in thoi: proe.’ 
gchool years. Stressing achlevenent and success in an authoritarianepricated ~ 
atmosphere of work and social ro etionshipa, the Indian child no Longer finds” 
wert on affection and jucuige nga ve. wa deh he hes become eccuster: sede 


The cooperative ‘node of Save dibs with Mo focus on Agenarosity ae dic ane 
Pe tien toward status=secking for which the child has been rewarded and which 
-hehes algo seen exemplified by his paronts, is new countered. by & syeten: 
which valves” Sl a The acquisition of signs which order the children 
along & continuum ef succesg and failure and thatvalso provide new labels and. 
differential treatment. Giiah tend td ordor childeen along a dimension of bete 
ter.to worse ig clearly alien and unacceptable to both the Indfan children and 
their parents (Erikson, 19633 MacGregor, 19463 Wax, 1964). Failure is intar- 
preted in terms of ridicule and shams, hense withdrawal from and ett to 
such standard classrooa practices as public recitation, testing, ote. There can 
be no .daubiithesthdenite, middle-class valuos of the school are rapeek in: 
direct conflict vith those of the Dekota oulture. That serious conflict vould 
result from such a confrontation is to ba expacted. The response pattern | 
Be gate would result from such a Soba Sag: is hore £08 en ap one, of Biecnabicns 


oe “Tn ee own ae seottines: Slows children scald” never - perceive theis Ble 
PEReenee. as one of isolation, helplessness, neaninuglossness,-of any of the other 
_. components of the alienation complex, or any of the other components of tho. 

- alienation complex. Norms. toverd cooperation, effection ‘and generosity were 
always exemplified by sat ats Eldera wore everywhere present to pat, pauper, 
and indulge the chilare They could roly on relatives and other adults for nel 
support and help for is “and’ every small hurt that might occur. ‘Feolings oy 

ao? scourlty ¥9 and sat foty were thus IAAI 6 pres sents Fae 


3 "Entrances into the echool ‘netting vwadeh often Anvolves ‘boarding away mer 
noid, rather sharply splits the child off from the pattern of vwarn “end supporte 
dve rolationships to which he had beon previously exposed. © Substituted now 


ao eloxants which eve both alien to kis way of life and vaich further eee 


_ to alienate hin. He sess his situation as ons of powerlessness, for he ip dt 

' rectly and authoritativaly controlled by adulte who, 1f affectionate, are Of= 

_. ten unable to convey such an impression to hin, One factor contributing to ‘this’ 
. feeling might be the fact that one of the external shame and fenveinducing ole- 
“ments exployed by Sioux mothers ie the “bogayenan" who is presented aa the _ 

. white man who can come and take the child away if he moves too far out of line 

~ (Bryde, 19643 MacGrogor, 1946). Teachers attempt to institute self-control. in 


' the children by nethods of discipline wnich have meaning in the white. Meudlen 


2 


culture, but these often are meaningless to the Dakota child. In addition, .. 


compstition doos.not represent a norm for these children but an daolating’: oe 
noralerss and meaningless kind of relationship, Tne ability to predict. ree 


4nforeononts for éno! o behavior-as proviovoly learned basomes poor in these’. 
ghanged circumstances adding further to a fesling of vagueness and less of. 


ar 


"moaning. Briefly, as Seeman. (1959) has. shown, a now set of social learning oe 


: portenoca eceurs waich ahs the. dal medi of an cae ol foublecks 
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B, Supportive data 


Of the many educational problems encountered among the Sioux are dropout 
rates of sixty per cent (Thompson, 1963) as opposed to a national average of 
aproximately 23 per cent (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1963), In addition, 
the achievement elvels of Sioux children and adolesaents tend to remain con» 
sistently below the levels of their white counterparts (Artichoker, 19/33 
Coombs et al., 1958). Of greater significance is the fact noted by Havighursat 
(1957) that "Indian children compare more favorably with white children in 
elementary grades then in high-school” (p.114), Achievement and grade level ap- 
pear to be negatively correlated especially during the junicr and senior high- 
school years (Bryde, 196A; Coomba st al., 1958). Despite the fact that drop- 
outs during this period are likely to remove the poorest students, fiarly re~ 
gular drops in abhievenent are still manifested. Similar findings have been 
reported on the achieverent of Negros in Now York (Deoter, 1964) and for the 
intelligence of children coming from deprived environments (Ludeman, 1930; Sher~ 
man end Key, 1932; Thorndike, 1940), The achievement drops noted in this re= 
search ere, howaver, not accompanied by similar reductions in I.Q. over the 
same period, Ths fact that the observed achievement drops were not paralleled 
by similar variations in intelligence plus evidenes that the achievement scores 
of white children in the same area tend to increase steadily (Coombs, 1953) 
suggest that the deprived~onvirormsent hypothesis may be only a partial ex- 
planation of these observations. Support, however, is gained for theorizing that 
a psychosceial developuentel process is also eccuring which is detrimental to 
educational performance. The purpose of the present study is thus to develop 
and assess a theoretical franswork relative to this problem (cf. supra, ppel~3). 


Some data have already been provided to essess the possible importance of 
alienation relative to the behavior of Indian children, Kerckhoff (1959) util- 
ized this concept of alienation in his study of Chippewe school childrea and 
found it to’ bs negatively related to measures of achievement motivation as had 
been predicted. The present investigation represents an effort to extend Kercke 
whoff's effort by examining how actual measures of achievenent relate to allena- 
tion among Oglala Sioux adolescents. The following hypotheses were tested. 


3. Hypotheses 


a. Alienation and its components, powerlessness, normlessness, and social 
isolation will ba negatively relsted to achievement. 


b. Since alienetion is theoretically related to generalized expressions of 
hostility, one such manifestation, prejudice, will be positively related to alisn- 
ation and its components, and negatively associated with achievement. 


ec. As one becomes more alicnated his needs to conform and seek social ap= 
proval will reduce, henca achievement will be positively associated with the nead 
for social approval while the latter will be negatively associated with prejudice 
and alienation. . . 


4. Method 


Subjects: One hundred and five Oglela school children in the 9th through 12th 
grades in a Catholic mission school on the Pine Ridge reservation, South Dakota, 
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served as subjects. There were 55 boys and 50 giris in the sample. 


Tests and Materials: Alienation and its aspects, powerlessness, normlessness 
and social isolation were assessed by the Dean Alienation scale (Dean, 1960; 


1961). - 


The prejudicial expressions of the students were measured by the Struening 
Pescale (Strusning, 1962), This 16 item factor-pure scale is controled for 
acquiescent response set and corvelates non-significantly with measures of foe 
cial desirability (Spilka and Reynolds, 1965). Each item is weighted in ace 
Se with the magnitude of its loading on a factor of prejudice (Strucning, 
1963). 


Social approval was measured by the Marlowe-Crowne scale (Crowne and Mare 
lowe, 1960). Though originally interpreted as measuring the tendency to give 
gocially desirable answers on personality inventories, this instrument has been 
successfully employed as an indicator of needs for social approval (Marlowe, 


1962). 


Intellectual ability was assessed primarily by the Kuhlusnn-finch seale 
(Finch, 1953). The achiovement examination employed for all grade levels was 
the Iowa Test of Educational Development (Lindquist, 1958). 


5. Results and discussion 


The basic data for the alienation, prejudice, and social approval vari- 
ables by grades reveais sone interesting trends. 


a. Powerlessness, normbéssness, and alienation scoies increase steadily 
from the 9th to the lith grades and then reduce; social isolation scores con~ 
tinue this trend throuch the 12th grade. This latter variable is the only one, 
however, which yields significance beyond the .05 level when assessed by means 
of a randomized groups analysis of variance design. This sugrests that feelings 
of social isolation apparently increases to the extent that students remain in 
school, Since the majority of those who enter school do not finish, those who 
appear to make the adjustment, may not find themselves socially compatible with 
their fellows. (Can it be concluded that this is alienation? or choice? nedolete)e. 


b. The only other variable on which significance was obtained was that of 
prejudice. This eppears wholly due to a very large drop in the prejudicial ate 
titudes of those who attain l2th grade. This might either result from the more 
prejudiced students drcpping out of school, or internalization of the teachings 
fostered by instructors. In all likelihood both factors are operating. 


co In order to assess the hypotheses, correlational procedures were employed. 
Pearson—product. moment coefficients were computed among all variables. 


A tendency exists for the correlations obtained between the achievement, 
alienation, and alienation-component variables to increase fairly consistently 
as grade level increases. An erratic and less evident pattern of significance 
characterizes the relationships with the Prejudice and Marlowe-Crowne scale 
scores, All coefficierts are in the expected direction, and of the 42 ob- 
tained, 22 aro signfficant at or beyond the .05 level, suggesting fairly 
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extensive support for the theoretical orientation espoused here. 


These cosfficients, howsver, include the influence of intelligence on 
achievement and an impure estimate of the relationship between ahclovement and 
the non-intellcctual variables is thus obtained. In order to evaluate the 
hypotheses more directly, both part and partial coefficients were computed bs- 
tween the achievement and the non-intellectual measures. In the latter case, 
the effects of mean J.Q. are partialled out of both sets of variables; in the 
former instance, I.Q. is removed only from the achievement measure. Part 
correlation coefficients are computed beacause I.Q. correlates significantly 
with certain of the psychosocial variables but not with others. 


The removal of I.{. from the hypothesized relationships did not strengthen 
the degree of association observed. Gensrally, the pattern of correlations 
‘and their direction remains the sane. MLienation and its components tend to 
be negatively and significantly related to achievement scores on the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Achievement, and these relationships appecr to inerease 
with grade level, reaching their maximum in the 12th grade. Especially strong 
in these data are the associations of feelings of powerlessness and social 
isolation with lowered achievement, To the extent that one fails to perforn 
educationally, he may nerceive himself as defeated and inadequate. Whether the 
low and reducing achievement creates this allonative pattern, or the latter 
‘results in a drop in achievement motivation cannot be determined. A mutually 
supportive and circular pattern of such influences may be reasonably theorized. 
Hypothssis one thus obtains support. 


No comparable trends in the correlations batween achievement and either 
Prejudice or the nesd for social approval are svident. Even though power 
lessness is positively and significantly associated with Prejudice, the as= 
sociation is low in magnitude. None of the other Alienation measures or 
Alienation in toto are significantly associated with the: Prejudice scores. 
The Marlows—Crowne scale scares also fail to relate to any significant extent 
with tho Alienation msasures, Examination of the uncorrected correlation co= 
efficients reveals that both the Strusning and Marlowe-Crowne scales do corre= 
late significantly with a number of the achievement scores; however, these 
relationships disappear totally for the “larlowe-Crowne scale and appear only 
for the 7th and 9th grade achievement scores among the part and partial co- 
efficients. Hypotheses two and three therefore gain very tentative support 
at best. 


6. Conclusion 


These findings clearly suggest that the concept of alienation may be quite 
fruitful for understanding the educational problems of individuals in many set- 
tings. Middleton (1963), for example, has found noteworthy negative relation-- 
ships between this concept and alienation, which however is complex in structuroa, 
both theoretically and statistically, and obviously merits much further research 
before definitive conclusions relative to this social problem can be affirmed. 


7. New approach to Indian education 


a. Further rosearch 
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Dr, Bryde's alienation-achievement study first focussed on 105 students, 
Other students however were included in his research program. A total of 415 
Indian students and 223 White atudents from the eighth, ninth and twelfth grade 
levels were studied. The achieverent and personality measures were examined 
for the Indian and White group and among three different Indian grade group- 
ings. Personality comparisons were also made among six different White and 
Indian subgroups and among five Indian subsroups in order to effect as broad an 
appreciation of potential group differences as possible. 


Investigation of school abhievement records of the 164 éhdian eighth graders 
revealed excellent porformance on the California Achievement tests from the 
fourth grade to the sixta grade (cf. Appendix A), during which time the pore 
formance of these children excelled national norms. At the seventh grade 
level ths Indian students suddenly "crossed-over" and fell two months behind 
the norms, and at the eishth grade level were lagging five months. It was 
hypothesized that psychological conflict during the period of adolescence 
causes personality problems which bicck educational achievement and that a 
comparison of the Indian students with White students would reveal significant 
differences which reflect such personal turmoil. All subjects were thus given 
the Minnesota Multiphasi« Personality Inventory and comparisons were made among 
the above-menticned grou s. 


In analyzing achievement it was found that the Indian group fell sharply 
behind the White group a> the eighth grad level. No signficant differences in 
achievement were found between Indien boys and Indian girls. No significant 
differences were found among the blood groups. Similarly, no signficant dif- 
ferences were observed between Indian dropouts and those who remained in 
school. 


In comparing the pszsonality variables among the White=Indlan groups, the 
total Indian group, when related to the total White group, revealed 26 signifie 
cant differences out of a total of 28 personality variables, On each of those 
measures, the total Indian group revealed greater personality disruption and 
poorer adjustment. The Indian boys revealed themselves as feeling significantly 
more rejected, depressed, dependent, alienated from themselves and others, with- 
drawn and yaurannid. Fhe Indian girls showed themselves to be more depressed, 
alienated from thomselves and others, withdrawn and with less need for affection, 
and rejected, parancid and anxious. Both groups, particularly those of the 
eighth grade revealed themselves as feeling caught and carried along by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, ahientated from themselves and others. Come 
parisons between the Indian twelfth graders and all White students revealed | 
fewer sipnificant differences than in any of the other Indian-White matchings. 
Of the 28 comparisons, orly 7 were significant. As possible residues of cultu-. 
ral conflict, they were significantly different from all White students in 
anxiety, psychastenia and tendency to withdraw socially. The eighth grade In=- 
dian students in comparison to the twelfth grade showed themselves significantly 
different in feelings of powerlessness and external influence, rejection, de- | 
pression and alienation. 


Of the 33 comparisons made between Indian dropouts and Indians who remained 
in school, 7 were significant, all in favor of the continuing students. 18 come 
parisons were significant when dropouts were compared with twelfth graders. 
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The central ae ef the concept of alienation revealed itself in all the 
geoupe studied and was most strongly delineated among Indian dropouts, which 
parouety. suggests ok use of tais concent as the integrating pattern expleine 
ing the behavior of the lndian students gtudied, 


b tiew divections 


The findiors of thie study point clearly to a new approach to Indian edu- 
cation. llaving identified the cencral pattern - alienation and anomie, with 
the resultant fechines of eo? depression and anxiety » it was ssen 
that the Tadian yonth is atimmatea Fron himself and others. ife is not ef- 
eng oe ed with wee indian heritsre, nor can he identify with the 

costile, Vhite wo ghin. tis self-image is nesotive end crippling. 
ve hes no ihe: Gh. ife and is Lost. 


Siues 


it is impossitte to pive each Indian youth the therapy nesessary to 
overcums his emotions! ee caused by cultural corflict, there arises the 
nevessity of dsaling with the - pon and sissses (within their various schools) 
and applyins sé rai to those of group therapy in developing 2 
nontal health course ig & Lead the fadian youth out of bis anomie con 
dition and to teach ay now .o echieve emobLor wl stability iv the cross~cultural 
stresses he is suffering. ‘The course would teach him how to adjust and could 
be called acenlturational psyehelozy or modern Tndian psychology or some sini~. 
Lar title. 
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The vegearcch findings seen to suggest that the course should be devoloped 
along the following pensrai outline. 


i. The indian youth studied stow that they are gocialiy allenated even 


frou their om group. This reverls that they have no effective awareness of their 


historical raciai Identity. Sines awareness of historical origins is necessary 
fac orientation to eny kind of future action, the first sart of this course 
should congsisi in teaching him a oer clear history of his race, designed to 
Pive bit pride in his racial nvirine- The indian youth shculd bea hanel it tho- 
rouraly and vidily the history of his Indian race as the first source and ba~ 
sis Tor personal identity. 


x. a 


2, the next pert of the course vould teach the Tadian youth what values are 


Lag 
and how they histerdtcstly arise ~ usually from tre economy from which a race 


‘ J 
makes a livine, tlavine «ained u mastary of the cone av, of values ns scourees — 
responses tn a wht ould mreaceed to ae study of 
the traditicona? Sioux valies, le would be eran vhy he acts a8 he does a8 a. 
Sioux; his subconscious ciltural drives would be brought to Lizht and to core 
“scious awerenegs for undesstending and evaluation. Then, havine seen whet | 
the sjoux values are, he would proceed 49 a study of the aajor Nhite-Anericsn 


valies. He would be show: how vertain mujor Americvcen viues ciesh with his 
Sioxwz values aad oring about personality tensiens and deviations (cf. Appendix 
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8). He would be. taucht basic pay holorical princinies of how to aljust to and 
Yelleve stress and canflisb. fe will be shown clearly that aceultoretional 


paycholopy is sot 4 mabtes of SEES to be Indian, Yhis is psychclozically 
absurd, ie is Likewise shown thet acculturation jig not a mother of completely 
basomine white, This ia also psycholoetcally impossible, Ute wil). be shown 

hoy to take the best from the two cultures, blend an] integrate these values 
within hinself, with the vesult that he creates withio himsel? a unique, pre~ 
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eieus, thivd kind of personality, which is his enriching coatribution to So. 

ciety, dis. nexsscnality would escava the stereotype of both races and enrich 

society with u qualitatively different personality, We would have the satise 
. ee 


Faction of achisvharg a unique, modern Indian identity and full self{wactualiza 
tio. 


Ideally, saan a course should begin oa the pre-nursery level and be taught 
in expanding Taushioa, «2 each prace Level to senior high school, Lot the pree 
schoolers have their picture books of Mother Goose and “the like, but let them 
Sise have their pict are and reading bocks of preat people and greut Legends 
of their ow: tribes, lvexschool youngaters can be baught & sease of pride in 
bsing Indians without icky even being aware of it. They will have pride in 
tieir race ag un uperantive value, which will protect them ageinst the adoles- 

ent crisis of identification that the current Indian youth 1s meeting. 


This basic courses outline could be applic sd to uny Indian youtins of any 
in Indian creups, the only differences in nase course would be in 
the sections on tribal history and tribal velues. 
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Appendix 3 ) Li 
“OLD fies SToux WRITE CULTURE 
BRAVES feaoine the hard thing) ACHTEVEMENT AND HONEY 
P DOING THE WARDES THING (risking Life) SUCCESS BY WORKING ALL THE TI (around 
ONCE TS A WHILE (then enjoying survival } -~ OR & to $ (Prot. ethic). the clock} 
befs-over attitude todays : Left-over attitude today: 
&} MAL 8 i WO: RS OF 21h ee ne WHILE A MAL WORKS § ) 8-4 


FOSS IBLE DEVIATIONS 


« Sithdraval (because ethers esy he is Mazy") and fantasy identification with past (saying: 
"Y'n better than you hecause my ancestors ~ with whom I make myself ane ~ were supreme 
men) » Leads to doing nothing and not supporting your family, 

« Depression {constant sadness because others think bad of you. 

« Introjection to negative image of self, (Others have a picture of you as "no good" and you 
taxe on this Saino picture of yourself as "no good" » and this leads to: 

« Gutit (knowing you're not doing a man's real eal, job: supporting his family). 

e Rejsction (feel others reject you3 soon 7o8 ou start rejection yourself). This alienation. 

> ho role identification (for young peopl e). Some fathers are "intellectual acdels." This 
leaas to fesling of: 

e Being lost - or anomie, 

_» Defense Orientation (too busy defending yourself to yourself to enjoy life). 
.. Frustration and acting out pariodicaily (giving way finally to your feelings of the moment). 


: HOW TO_HANDLE THE STRESS OF COsFLICT 


RECOGNIZE O8 REALIZE (call on your new knowledge from accult. psych. )3 
Le a is no. . Longer the degue. Therefore, no more working (risking your life) 
GRO IN & WHILE 4n ordar to survive 
2. There ie an ea GAY NOW, Se5, (S 
risk my 2 life to survive." 
fe THAT? kno ste this history of the Sioux wow, this is the third obstacle (3=5) and 
since we always overcame its we will overcome it now. 


a , : c t 
sy "Thank God, it is over and I don t have to 


4. Therefore: work all the harder (like Eleanor Roosevelt) at whatever fevel you went your 
faniiv ta liva, a 


TAERESORE: WE SSE THE OLD yee JE (doing hard things) TO OVERCOME THE THIRD OBSTACLE ¢8..5), 

TH BRIEF: WE USE Tit OLD VALJE (doing hard thing +8) TO 0 ($5), P 

its Dciaccent WE 10..'°T STOP DING INDIAMS HOR GIVE JP TYE OLD VALJE OF BRAVER (doing hard 
things) IIT Wi JS THIS VALUE IN A UEW SETTING (9.5), BRAVERY APPLIED TO THE NEW SETTING 
3 CALLED: STAYTG ON TEE JOE (not quitting ne because thetta running from a hard thing) OR 
STEADIUESS 22% RELIABILI?Y. (Because staying on the job is doing something hard ~ and this 
is bravery). 

tf at a lower level, fine; an Indian is not greecy; just enough to eurore hig Sontly and 

enjoy his adjustment to nature which inclodes poopie). 


PT Ae RES 288 OT Te NNN 








ON Lr en re Ts at 





BRAVERY: taker ag WEEN IT WAS COWEs ONCE IN A WHILE Sa5 
vakes a conflict 





eh Oe Ree ny 
a 


DRAVERYs taken as WHAT IT TS: DOING SOMERNTHG HAKD 


Overcomes the conflict or the hard 
thing: 34, 
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